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ALBERT ReEpHOLTZ, the Danish painter and mezzotint engraver, spent his 
childhood at Nysé Manor in South Sjaelland, where Thorvaldsen, a few decades 
earlier, had lived in his happy old age. Mr. Repholtz was entrusted with the 
publication of many valuable papers relating to Thorvaldsen, which had been 
preserved in the archives of the sculptor’s intimate friends, the Stampe family. 
They appeared in a large, fully illustrated work, “Thorvaldsen og Nysé.” 










The charming description of Danish life on small farmsteads was written by 
Dr. WALDEMAR CHRISTIAN WESTERGAARD in the year 1912-13, which he spent 
among the archives of Copenhagen preparing a doctor’s thesis on “A History 
of the Danish West India Company, 1671-1754.” Doctor Westergaard is a 
graduate of the University of North Dakota and received his doctor’s degree in 
history at the University of California in 1915. 







GupmMuNDUR Maenusson, the Icelandic author who recounts his visit to 
Hekla volcano, is already familiar to the readers of the Review as the author of 
the essay on “The Future of Iceland.” 














Dr. Victor NILsson, author and critic, is editor of the Progress, and music 
editor of the Minneapolis Journal. He is a charter member of the American 
Union of Swedish Singers and an authority on Swedish music in America. In 
1897 he took the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota, being perhaps 
the first person in America to receive a doctor’s degree with Scandinavian 
languages and literature as a major line of study. Doctor Nilsson was born 
in Sweden on his father’s estate at Ostra Torp, the southernmost point of the 
peninsula. 





Lee M. Hoiuanper, Pu.D., is instructor in Old Norse and German in the 
University of Wisconsin. He has published translations from Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
and other Northern authors, and is at present completing an English version of 
“The Heroic Legends of Denmark” by Professor Axel Olrik for the Scan- 
DINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS. 















GupDMUNDUR ToRSTEINSSON, the young Icelandic illustrator of fairy tales, 
during a recent visit from Reykjavik to New York, made a series of drawings 
and tail-pieces for the Review, the first of which appears in this issue. 





The Swedish poet, Gustav Fr6p1nG, has found a sympathetic interpreter in 
a young American poet, Dr. C. Wharton Stork, of the University of Pennsylvania. 







NorREYs JEPHSON O’Conor, another young American poet, is an authority 
on the language and literature of ancient Ireland, and has published with the 


John Lane Company two volumes of lyrics charged with the vibrant atmosphere 
of Erin. 
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From a Painting by Eckersberg 


BerteL THORVALDSEN, BorRN IN COPENHAGEN 1770, Diep 1n His Native 
Crry, 1844 
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Thorvaldsen 


By ALBERT REPHOLTz 


ARELY does it happen that an artist during his lifetime 
acquires a fame so widespread as that of the Danish sculptor, 
Bertel Thorvaldsen; indeed it may be doubted if he has any 
parallel. A series of well-known monuments from his hand raised in 
England, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Greece, among them the Byron monument in Cambridge, the 
Swiss Lion in Lucerne, the equestrian statue of Maximilian in Munich, 
the Potocki monument in Cracow, testify sufficiently to the inter- 
national character of his reputation. The story of this son of a 
poor and drunken wood-carver in tiny, obscure Denmark, who won 
a name in the Eternal City of Art itself among the artists and con- 
noisseurs at that time gathered there from all the world, who was 
even chosen as the greatest artist of his period—though a heretic by 
birth and a rationalist in faith—to model a monument to a dead 
pope in the Church of St. Peter, nay, who—although not a French- 
man and although he had then passed three score years and ten—was 
asked by the French government to design the tomb of the great 
Napoleon (a task, however, which he did not undertake), an artist 
whose studio became one of the sights of Rome rivalling the Vatican 
and the pope himself—all this is a fairy-tale among the most won- 
derful that real life has to show. The story was finished, when the 
entire product of his life-work, in original models, marble copies, or 
plaster casts, together with his art collection and other effects left 
by him, were gathered in a specially built Museum in his native 
city, Copenhagen. So complete was this fairy-tale that in the end 
he was himself laid to rest in a tomb built in the inner court of the 
Museum. 
Although Thorvaidsen therefore belonged to those fortunate 
beings of whom it was said in classical antiquity that the gods envied 
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THORVALDSEN’S Museum 


The collection of his complete works was donated to his native city by Thorvaldsen in his lifetime. 
King Frederick VI put at the disposal of the committee a large building that had served as a carriage 
house, and this was remodelled and richly decorated by the architect Bindesbél. The sculptor returned 
with almost royal honors carrying all his works with him from Rome in the frigate Rota. 


them, yet he was the object of surprisingly little envy from his con- 
temporaries. The reason is perhaps to be sought not only in his 
spirit of comradeship, his helpfulness, and his winning personality, 
but more than all in the fact that he gave the sentiments and dreams 


of his age their most typical expression, and for this reason the admi- 
ration his art commanded was regarded by all as a matter of course. 

Love of what was natural and humanly genuine, desire for the 
free unfolding of individuality from within, without restraining 
bonds and fetters, had rolled like a wave from the great French 
Revolution over all Europe, and because of its kinship with the 
spirit of the old free Hellas had upheld the ancient Greek art as 
that great and wonderful prototype which all should fall down and 
worship. This movement found in Thorvaldsen its most sympa- 
thetic and most richly endowed interpreter. 

He is often called the reviver of the ancient idyl. It is true, he 
has created a great and notable tragic composition in the frieze 
“Jesus Walking from Pilate to Golgotha,’ which ornaments the 
apse in the Church of Our Lady in Copenhagen, yet it is quite correct 
to classify him as in particular a master of the idyl. His contem- 
poraries were in the habit of comparing him with Phidias, but in 
reality his art is much nearer to that of Praxiteles. The likeness, 
however, is not complete. The provocative sensuality which, accord- 
ing to the narratives of the ancients, played a considerable role in 
the art of Praxiteles, and which even in the case of the far-famed 
Cnidean Aphrodite occasioned obscene anecdotes in Plinius and 
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other authors of antiquity, has no parallel in Thorvaldsen. His art 
is based first and foremost on the representation of ideal beauty, 
which to him is inseparable from health and harmonious bodily 
development, but it has also an ethical foundation. It is said that 
Praxiteles once amused himself by creating two female figures to 
show the contrast between the weeping matron and the laughing 
courtesan. Such a thing is unthinkable in connection with Thor- 
valdsen’s view of his art. Not that he was prudish as an artist— 
the contrary is plainly shown by his “Graces,” who have not a 
shred of clothing. Yet it was of these very Graces that the art- 
loving King Ludwig the First of Bavaria remarked, in speaking of 
Thorvaldsen’s earliest (and best) group, that they were pure enough 
to be placed on an altar. As a contrast, it may be mentioned that 
the Catholic priesthood in Cologne demanded the removal of the 
Graces from the window of an art-dealer, because they were nude. 
Thorvaldsen, characteristically, called nudity “‘the dress God gave.” 

With the passing years, his art has won more and more favor 
among the common people. At the same time that appreciation 
among the narrow circle of art connoisseurs, which he enjoyed to the 


Huntsman Ripine 


It is said that Thorvaldsen conceived the idea of this bas-relief as well as 
another called “The Huntress” while witnessing a circus performance in Rome. 
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CurRIsTIAN CHARITY 

This exquisite bas-relief represents a mother 
carrying her own child and going at the request 
of another child to relieve a needy family. The 
marble original was sold for the benefit of the 
children of a man who had died in prison for 
debt and was bought by the Church of Our Lady 
in Copenhagen, where it is placed above the 
alms-box. 


full in his life-time, was somewhat 
impaired during the period when 
the artistic slogan was “‘ Realism.”’ 
The striving after a deceptive sim- 
ilarity between art and concrete 
nature led inevitably away from 
Thorvaldsen and from Thorvald- 
sen’s love for an universal ideal 
and for beauty in the abstract, 
which, it must be admitted, is op- 
posed to the realism of individu- 
ality. 

Thorvaldsen will come to his 
own again. In the first place, his 
art has already gathered an his- 
toric atmosphere which makes it 
possible to discern the artist him- 
self and his age beneath the class- 
ical garment. Moreover, the pres- 
ent madness of war, when its rage 
is spent, may perhaps, like the 
wars of the Napoleonic epoch, 
give place to a love for the peace- 
ful idyl, and thus Thorvaldsen’s 
dream of a golden age may again 
be placed in the high-seat. Least 


of all should we forget what a 
wealth of love for beautiful and healthy youth is contained in his 
work—that youth which is now wasted by fire and sword in three 
continents—nor what a sympathetic perception he has brought to 
the portrayal of the sweet play of childhood in a world full of peace 
and happiness. Though it be but a dream, it will have power with 
or to assuage some of their grief over a hideous and merciless 
reality. 

The overwhelming mass of work left by Thorvaldsen is well 
known from his statues and bas-reliefs in the Museum—a sight 
which is seldom neglected by the foreigner visiting the capital of 
Denmark for the first time—and also from the innumerable pho- 
tographs and small plastic reproductions that are scattered over all 
civilized countries, possibly with the exception of France. Yet we 
may even now occasionally see the publication of Thorvaldseniana 
to which the Museum can offer no parallel. Among these may be 
mentioned the clay mask, a fragment of his own clay model for the 
statue of himself, which was for the first time reproduced, a few years 
ago, in a work written by the author of these lines and dealing with 
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the life and pursuits of the great 
sculptor in the declining years of 
his life spent in the Danish manor 
house, Nysé. An entire series of 
such clay heads, finely burned and 
of great artistic value, is preserved 
there. The Museum itself pos- 
sesses a treasure in the remarkably 
large collection of drawings and 
preparatory sketches of his works, 
most of them found after his death 
packed away in his cellar in Rome. 
In spite of their fresh charm and 
the artistic interest attached to 
many of them, they are as yet lit- 
tle known except to those who 
have access to the archives of the 
Museum. A monograph dealing 
with these sketches and drawings 
is, however, in course of prepara- 
tion. 

During the last few years, there 
has been a reawakening of interest 


in Thorvaldsen and his art, due 
partly to the publication by the 
Baroness Christine Stampe of an 
interesting chronicle of his life with 
the Stampe family and of their 


Come Unto Mg 


The famous statue of Christ was modelled for 
the Church of Our Lady in Copenhagen, which 
also possesses the statues of the Twelve Apostles 
and several groups and bas-reliefs by Thor- 
valdsen. The sculptor made innumerable sketches 
before he achieved his embodiment of the love of 


Christ for humanity, now considered one of the 


triumphal expedition with him to greatest pictures of Christ ever created. 


Rome. 

A rearrangement of his work is contemplated in such a way that 
his own original plaster casts will be given the places of honor now 
occupied chiefly by marble copies executed by his pupils and others. 
Moreover, after many years of experimenting, a method has been 
found for restoring the frescoes that decorate three of the external 
walls of the Museum. These excellent friezes, which are now unfor- 
tunately very much impaired, picture the triumphal return of Thor- 
valdsen from Rome to his native land. It is thought that they 
may be restored in such a way as to withstand the attacks of the 
changeful climate for a considerable number of years. We may hope, 
therefore, that before very long this characteristic structure, with its 
rich treasures of sculpture, its interesting collections of paintings, 
and its beautiful interior decorations, will stand forth in a form 
more worthy of the importance of this unique Museum. 





Farm Life in Jutland 


By Wa.LpEMAR WESTERGAARD 


O-OPERATION and intensive farming have made Denmark 
® perhaps the foremost agricultural country in the world. Her 
popular high schools, the gradual improvement in the char- 
acter of the common schools, the extension of the franchise, the series 
of social laws permitting and encouraging many forms of co-operation, 
progress in the scientific handling of the soil and in stock-feeding, the 
development of railroads and turnpikes affording better marketing 
facilities—all have contributed to the general result. 

To the Danes who came to the United States in the seventies or 
early eighties and return to their former homes, the change is pro- 
found. Farms have increased in productivity three and fourfold; 
the heather is disappearing before the plow; sand dunes are giving 
way to pine and spruce forests, thatched roofs to tile, home-spun 
garments to those of factory weave. With the advance of those 
bands of steel that draw the remotest parts of the land closer and closer 
to its island capital, even the provincial dialects are disappearing. 

The present article is based on ob- 
servations made during recent visits to 
| the rather remote northwestern coast 
of Jutland. The long, low island called 
Thy (pronounced like the French tw) is 
separated from the mainland by the 
Limfjord. Near neighbors to the fish- 
ermen who ply their lucrative but per- 
ilous trade on the North Sea are the 
farmers. Their ability to coax an abun- 
dant yield from poor soil, and withal 
live in wholesome and happy fashion 
has prompted the writing of this article. 

Let the reader picture to himself a 
peasant whose means were just suffi- 
cient to keep him in Denmark when, 
about a generation ago, all his brothers 
and sisters left to make their home 
in the new world. Let that peasant 
answer to the name of Christian Ander- 
sen and his wife to that of Dorothea, 
locate him on a dozen acres of heath 
and bog, and we have a farmer typical 
of those thousands of peasant proprie- 


By the Author . ° ° 
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distinction as an agricultural state. Denmark, we may note in pass- 
ing, is not a land of startling scenic contrasts nor of rich natural re- 
sources. The tourist—if any such should stray into that part of the 
country—may indeed find much to see, if he will leave the railroad, 
go out among the people and live, for a time, their lives. Quiet lakes, 
restful forests, gently sloping hills, fertile fields separated by well-kept 
roads, these are the obvious features; but how this sandy peninsula 
and archipelago, less than one fourth the area of North Dakota, is 
able to support over four times the population of that state in com- 
parative comfort—that is a problem which well repays closer study. 

To return, therefore, to our peasant, we shall find him entered 
on the tax records as a husmand—literally a house-man—a term 
applied to those who have no more land than they can work without 
hired help. Had he owned, say, fifty acres, he would have been on the 
next rung of the social ladder; he would then have been a gaardmand, 
a farmer proper. 

The distinction, however, has no legal or political significance. 
The large estates are rapidly being cut into small plots and sold to 
peasant proprietors. Any reliable laborer who has saved a few 
hundred kroner may, if he wishes, become a small farmer, paying 
four and a half per cent. towards in- 
terest and sinking fund on a long-term 
loan. 

Our husmand happens to live in a 
genuine old-fashioned house. More 
modern farms have separate buildings 
for the family dwelling and the barn, 
but the early nineteenth century houses 
have the living-rooms in one end and 
the shelter for animals, hay, grain, and 
implements in the other. Separating 
the two is the bryggerhus now dedi- 
cated to washing, ironing, and like 
pursuits, its former chief use being 
suggested in the name, meaning brew- 
ing-house. 

Two bedrooms, living-room, kit- 
chen, and pantry form the part re- 
served for human habitation. The 
main bedroom and the living-room are 
heated by the peculiar cast-iron ovens 
—bileggerovne—which project from the 
chimney and are fed with fuel through 
an opening in the kitchen. “Warmers” By the Author 


° A Corner at “DorotHea’s”—THE 
would more accurately describe them BrLaccrrovy 
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By Budtz Miiller & Co. 
BAKING 


than “‘heaters.’”’ Some of the ovens in the neighborhood were cast 
in the seventeenth century. 

Dorothea’s cook-stove, however, is more modern than her heater, 
for it was cast only some forty odd years ago, but its future per- 
manence has been assured by imbedding it in cement, and it can 
smoke as impudently as it pleases with small danger of being thrown 
out to give place to a new one. 

From the peat bog in a corner of his land Christian extracts his 
own fuel, as have numberless generations before him. The pieces of 
peat are about the size and shape of bricks before the drying has 
curled up their edges. 

To pass from the rooms of the family to the out-houses, we go 
through the bryggerhus, where the great fire-place is now used chiefly 
on wash-day and baking day. A door at its opposite end leads into 
the place where the larger stock—three milch cows, a heifer or two, 
and an Icelandic pony—are stabled. Hip roofs and hay lofts are 
unknown in this region; the fodder is all stored in a large room next 
to the stable. Beyond this is the wagon shed, while poultry, calves, 
and pigs occupy the remotest part of the rather elongated structure, 
well out of the way of the parlor. 
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The reader whose observations of farming have been confined 
to the Middle West, with its magnificent opulence and wastefulness, 
may well wonder how a dozen acres of relatively poor land can}be 
made to support in comfort even a small family. The answer is to be 
sought chiefly in those forces that have revolutionized rural life in 
Denmark during the last forty years. Being poor in natural resources, 
the country has had a greater incentive than more favored lands to 
avail itself of scientific research in agricultural lines. 

Christian and his neighbors do not light autumn bonfires of 
straw merely to get it out of the way; every particle goes into the 
stable for feed or bedding. Nor do they “summer fallow” their 
fields when wise rotation of crops and the proper use of fertilizers, 
both chemical and natural, will bring them increasingly bountiful 
yields. A common order of rotation is hay, barley, oats or rye, and 
turnips. A form of fertilizer used everywhere in Denmark and 
scarcely at all in the United States is the liquid manure from the 
stables. This is carefully drained off into cisterns and sprinkled on 
the fields during the spring rains. The farmers estimate the value at 
about one third that of the solid manure. Many a farmer has his 
charts showing the chemical requirements of various soils and 
indicating how and when fertilizers should be applied in order to 
bring the maximum yield. These outlines are prepared during 
attendance at the popular high schools, where the work corresponds 
somewhat to that given in the winter course at many of our agri- 
cultural colleges. 


By the Author 
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To tell how our peasant and his neighbors bring their cattle up 
to the maximum yield of milk and beef would make too long a story. 
It is enough to say that no kernel of grain nor spear of hay leaves 
the average Danish farm; on the contrary, cottonseed, sunflower and 
flaxseed cakes, and Indian corn are imported from the United States 
or Russia. Only the finished product is sent away; Danish butter, 
eggs, cheese, and beef go to England, Germany, or wherever they 
can find a market, and to secure a market is not difficult where 
honesty in production and skill in handling the output is the invari- 
able rule. 

As members of a community, Christian Andersen and his wife are 
well worth considering, for they see clearly what the American farmer 
still perceives but dimly, the value of social solidarity and united 
action. Perhaps the best example of this is the co-operative dairy 
for which Denmark is famed. Every morning our farmer sets a 
can containing the previous day’s milk out by the road, and just as 
regularly it is exchanged by the milk-driver for a can of skimmed 
milk. The separating is done at the central co-operative creamery 
whose tall smokestack looms factory-like near the railway station. 
Thus each farmer has the use of the skimmed milk, while he is saved 
the expense of buying his own cream separator. Moreover, and 
this is of prime importance, the expert manufacture and marketing, 
which is made possible by combined effort, secures him topnotch 
prices for his butter. 

Near the creamery is the co-operative store, which does enough 
business to pay a dividend and, incidentally, to keep the profits of 
the private tradesmen within reason. In fact, Christian finds the 
local store so convenient—it’s right by the church, the blacksmith, 
and the baker, the nucleus of the little village lying about four 
miles from the railroad—that he does much of his purchasing there. 

In a neighboring township a sick benefit society has been organ- 
ized and employs a trained nurse, who is constantly busy. She is 
adequately paid, but the burden is so well distributed that it is 
scarcely noticed, and even the humblest is able to secure efficient 
care in case of illness. Perhaps Christian and his neighbors feel too 
tough and healthy to consider themselves in need of such an organ- 
ization. 

Although he has discharged his civic duties in various responsible 
capacities, the service in which Christian takes most pride is that 
rendered as a director of the mutual savings association of Sénderhaa 
township where he lives. Ever since it was founded, nearly thirty 
years ago, he has served without interruption on the directoral 
board. During that time, millions of kroner have passed through 
the hands of the directors, and not a single dre has been lost by any 
depositor. There have been defalcations in Denmark, to be sure; 
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there was a serious one in Hjérring in 1912, but the suicide of the 
defaulter upon the discovery of the shortage offers scant encourage- 
ment to similar crimes. Approximately 400,000 kroner (about 
$110,000) were deposited and loaned in Sénderhaa township in the 
above-mentioned year. _ Depositors receive four per cent. and bor- 
rowers pay four and a half per cent. interest. 

Christian has in his proud possession a gold watch which the 
stockholders presented to him on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
election to the directorate. Three men who had each served a 
quarter of a century were the recipients of this signal honor. 

If the reader should care to visit Sénderhaa township in the 
near future, and if he comes with proper credentials, he will natu- 
rally find more elaborate entertainment at the houses of the wealthier 
neighbors, the gaardmend, but he will meet no warmer cheer than 
at the home of these husfolk, Christian and Dorothea. The young 
maid who keeps house for the old couple will presently bring in a 
tray with delectable cookies and a cup of good, strong coffee, and if the 
visitor would rise to the social demands of the occasion, he will drain 
his cup and gratefully accept a second helping. 


By Budtz Miiller & Co, 











A Glimpse Into Fire-Spewing Hekla 


By GupMuNDUR Maentsson 


HE last serious eruption of Mount Hekla took place in the 

spring of 1913, and the author then had an opportunity of 

accompanying the Government expedition sent to take ob- 
servations while the volcano was still in partial action. 

A year earlier, Southern Iceland had been afflicted by an earth- 
quake which, in the vicinity of Mount Hekla, was strong enough 
to open fissures in the ground. Some farm-houses near the moun- 
tain were destroyed, one person was killed, and several were injured. 
The outbreak of 1913 was preceded by a series of earthquakes which, 
though slight, were so numerous that the earth seemed to rock con- 
tinually throughout the night. About noon of the following day, 
April 25, there was a tremendous explosion followed by a gigantic 
column of smoke rising from the hills slightly to the east of Mount 
Hekla, and later in the day there was another eruption from the 
mountainous desert a little farther to the north. When darkness 
fell, we could see the entire country north and east of Mount Hekla 
seemingly on fire; one un- 
interrupted wall formed 
of mounting columns of 
fire extended for about 
twenty kilometers. 

For two days, both 
volcanoes raged day and 
night with unabated 
strength, while a strong 
wind carried cinders and 
fire over the waste regions 
to the northwest, thus 
fortunately sparing the 
inhabited section to the 
south and west. After 
three days, the most vio- 
lent forces seemed spent, 

Seton and the southern crater 
farieeteries| soon became dormant. 
HEKLA The only professional 

. geologist of the island, 
Dr. H. Pjeturs, being ill, 
the leadership of the 
From a Drawing by the Author GOvernment party of ex- 
Tae Latest Eruption or Mount HExia ploration was entrusted to 
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Dr. Gudmundur Bjérnsson, who invited me to accompany him. 
We made a little caravan of six men and eleven horses, and after 
a somewhat difficult journey through the desert, where winter still 
lingered even though it was the 8th day of May, we came to the 
most northerly of the two volcanoes, which was easiest of access. 
There our party divided; I was left to explore this region, while 
Doctor Bjérnsson went to seek the second group of craters, where no 
human being had ever before set his foot. Unusually fine weather 
favored our undertaking, and it was entirely successful. 

Mount Hekla is a long ridge extending from southwest to north- 
west, the greatest altitude being in the center, which is a little more 
than 1,500 meters above sea-level. Geologists call it a strato- 
voleano, but it is, in fact, piled up over a system of parallel fissures. 
A string of craters runs the whole length of the ridge, and many old 
and broken bowls dot the slopes, the most remarkable being the so- 
called Rauduskaélar or Red Cups. It is doubtful if any of these 
have been in action more than once. 

Twenty-four eruptions of Mount Hekla have taken place in 
historic times, but its activity goes back beyond the period of which 
we have a record. In the nineteenth century, there were two out- 
breaks, one in 1845 on the western side of the mountain, and one in 
oy on the eastern slope, both leaving large tracts covered with new 
ava. 

The eruption which we investigated was a little to the east of 
that of 1878 and was marked by the usual lateral cleavage. The 
fissure ran parallel with the Hekla ridge, but was bridged for a con- 
siderable distance by the mountain Krakatindur, and some smaller 
peaks. The southern volcano was in a depression between Mount 
Hekla and a smaller mountain which we called Mundafell, a row of 
craters running on the side of the latter. The northern eruption 
took place in a comparatively level stretch of land at some distance 
north of Krakatindur. It had opened a fissure about six kilometers 
long and extending through two hills and the intervening valley. 
The little river that formerly ran through the valley had been dam- 
med up, and a stream of lava flowed along its bed. When we reached 
the spot, this fissure no longer spewed fire, but the activity of the 


From a Drawing by the Author 
A TRANSVERSE SECTION OF Mount HEKLA 
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volcano seemed concentrated in an immense crater that had opened 
in the valley and was belching forth fragments to a height of a 
hundred meters. We estimated that the portion of the lava which 
still gave out a strong light in the dark, was about a kilometer in 
length, while the stiffened lava formed a layer of from two to four 
meters in thickness, covering a surface of from nine to twelve square 
kilometers. Everywhere we saw evidences of the terrible drama that 
must have been enacted when the entire fissure was afire. The 
fragments had been carried a distance of two hundred meters against 
a strong wind. 

This eruption passed without serious destruction. The cinders 
from the southern volcano were scattered over the slopes of Mount 
Hekla, which is entirely bare of vegetation and, although the emis- 
sions of the eruptive craters had done some damage to the summer 
pastures of Valafell and burned a small tract of fertile land along 
the river Helliskvisl, they were too heavy to be carried any great dis- 
tance. The lava was of basalt and almost entirely black, containing 
little silica and no sulphur. When cool it became covered with a 
whitish gray powder which proved to be common salt with a trace of 
ammonia. 

The volcanic forces of Mount Hekla seem to be weakening. The 
last three eruptions were child’s play compared with its earlier out- 
breaks, and the last two have not even been able to rend the main 
peak, which has no doubt been reenforced by mighty lava pillars 
within. The imprisoned forces have therefore followed the line of 
least resistance and have torn their way out by opening afresh an 
old fissure on the side of the lava masses, near the root of the 
mountain. 


CHOICE 


From “‘Poems and Songs by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’”’ translated from the Norwegian, by 
Arthur Hubbell Palmer, Scandinavian Classics, Volume IIT 


April for me I choose, 

Because it storms and scourges, 
Because it smiles and blesses, 
Because its power purges, 
Because it strength possesses,— 


In it the summer grows. 





Northern Music in America 
Ill. SWEDISH 


By Victor NILsson 


IKE the soil of their native land, the temperament of the Swedes 
is composed of extremes. In the serene calm of the Swedish 
character there is mingled a melancholy strain which is in 

strong contrast with its underlying exuberance of spirit and indomit- 
able love of life and nature in all their manifestations. Lyricism is 
the spontaneous expression of such a race. The Swedes possess great 
musical and poetical gifts; they are endowed with a melodious lan- 
guage and a land more rich in song than any other country in the 
world with the possible exception of Wales and some tropical or 
semi-tropical lands like Hawaii or Southern Italy. 

The Swedes in America have remained a people in whom the 
lyrical temperament persisted side by side with their constructive 
skill. The lot of the early immigrants, whether cast in the primeval 
forests of Delaware, Maine, and Oregon, or on the prairies of the 
Mississippi, the Red River, and the Saskatchewan valleys, was ever 
one of hardship. To their daily toil and the upbuilding of families, 
homes, and churches, they applied the heroic patience and inventive 
resourcefulness of the race, keeping for Sundays and holidays their 
irrepressible craving for lyrical outburst in song. 

With such a people a composer like Gunnar Wennerberg, tone- 
poet, patriot, humorist, nature enthusiast, and religiously inspired 
singer, must hold a high place. The music and text of his songs, 
even when the melodic invention is not particularly strong, always 
make a unit of wonderful individuality. 

Among Wennerberg’s secular songs, the famous student duets, 
Gluntarne, written in his youth, have charmed listeners here as well 
as in the home country by their carefree, robust humor, no less than 
by the genuine lyricism of their nature sentiment. Very much more 
beloved, however, are his sacred songs, especially the Psalms of 
David in the melodious garb he has provided for them. They are 
composed in a popular and simplified Handel style “‘for the church, 
and not for the concert stage,” as Wennerberg himself put it. 

Truly great was Wennerberg as a composer of patriotic songs in 
four-part harmony. Austria is proud of possessing a national hymn 
to which Haydn wrote the music, but no other country can adorn 
the brow of its national genius with such a diadem of gems as that 
which Wennerberg wrought for Sweden by his songs of lofty patriot- 
ism, Hear us Svea, Banner March, Oh, God, who Rulest Fate of Nations, 
How Long Within the Northlands. 
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The Swedes of America have faithfully cultivated the treasure of 
song left by Wennerberg. Every church choir sings his Psalms, 
every singing club his patriotic songs, and they unite in choral bodies 
in hundreds of voices to produce them with an ensemble of admirable 
discipline. Congregational choir singing is more developed among 
the Swedes in this country than at home, probably being an out- 
growth of the greater democratic spirit in social and religious life. 
Among the Lutherans, the Augustana Synod has taken the lead, 
closely followed by the Mission Church, while earnest interest in 
Swedish choir music is shown also by the Methodist, Baptist, and 
Episcopal churches. 

The ardent Wennerberg culture culminated in the raising of a 
statue to the poet-composer, a masterpiece by Carl Eldh of Stock- 
holm, which was unveiled in Minnehaha Park at Minneapolis on 
Midsummer Day, 1915, and which was at that time reproduced in 
the Review. Credit for this must be given to the initiative of the 
Executive Committee of the American Union of Swedish Singers. 

This organization is purely musical in its object, which is to 
cultivate Swedish song and music in general and Swedish male 
chorus singing in particular and to make these elements of Swedish 
culture known and appreciated in this country through the medium 
of biennial music festivals. 

The Union was formed on Thanksgiving Day, 1892, in a con- 
vention at the Swedish Glee Club of Chicago, to which nine singing 
clubs in the States of New York, Illinois, and Minnesota had sent 
delegates. The real organizers, found among its first set of officers 
and first executive committee, were Magnus Olson, Gustaf Hallbom, 
and Fred R. Franson of Chicago, Charles K. Johansen of New York, 
and Victor Nilsson of Minneapolis. Today the Union numbers fifty- 
four clubs with a total membership of 1,116 singers. Its branches 
are found in every center of Swedish-American life from the Atlantic 
to the Rockies. The Eastern and Western subdivisions have their 
own festivals about simultaneously every fourth year, alternating 
with the great quadrennial joint festivals. 

The first of these was given in Chicago in connection with the 
three official Swedish days at the World’s Fair in 1893, and was 
highly successful. The soloists were Caroline Ostberg and Carl 
Fredrik Lundquist of the Royal Opera at Stockholm, and Conrad 
Behrens, the German-born Swedish basso of cosmopolitan fame, 
while the orchestra of the exposition, under the direction of the late 
Theodore Thomas, played exquisite symphonic music by such 
Swedish composers as Berwald, Norman, Séderman, and Hallén. 
This was the first international victory for the music of Sweden, at 
which both the vocal and instrumental branches were richly and 
worthily represented. 





MARIE SUNDELIUS, SOPRANO 


A daughter of Vermland, a resident of Boston. Madame Sundelius was chosen 
soloist for the “Third Scandinavian Concert” in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 25, 1916. 
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Tue SwepisH-AMERICAN CHorus Reapy To Lanp at Mato, 1910 


New York was the scene of the second of these great festivals, 
held in 1897. After its conclusion, a chorus of fifty-four voices, 
under the baton of John Ortengren, made a concert tour of Sweden, 
which proved one unbroken series of friendly conquests. Again, in 


1910, after another and even more successful festival in New York, 
at which Court Singer John Forsell of Stockholm was the star soloist, 
an elite chorus of forty-five voices made a tour of Sweden, more ex- 
tended than the first. For the second time, the “‘old country” wel- 
comed the Swedish-American singers with boundless hospitality and 
with unreserved enthusiasm for the high standards attained by them. 
The venerable King Oscar II, with tears in his eyes, had toasted and 
sung with the chorus of 1897. In the same suite of state apartments 
in the Royal Palace of Stockholm, King Gustaf V conferred the order 
of Vasa upon Olaf Nelson and John Ortengren of Chicago, president 
and musical director respectively of the elite chorus of 1910. Five 
years later he decorated with the same order Charles K. Johansen, 
twice president of the American Union of Swedish Singers. 

The excellent results attained by the individual singing clubs of 
Brooklyn, New York, and Chicago, as well as by the large choruses 
of the festivals, are chiefly due to two men, John Ortengren and 
Arvid Akerlind, who alternated as director-in-chief of the Union 
until 1910. Ortengren then returned to Stockholm, where he had 
been a member of the Royal Opera before his twenty-one years of 
residence in Chicago. Not long afterwards Akerlind’s health broke 
down, and he died, in the spring of 1914, in his beloved Uppsala, 
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where for many years he had been assistant director of the famous 
university choruses and the trusted co-worker of Ivar Hedenblad, 
the director musices of that institution. 

At the convention of the Union, held in connection with the music 
festival in Minneapolis last summer, Joel Mossberg, the eminent 
baritone and choral director of Chicago, formerly a pupil of Orten- 
gren, was elected to succeed Akerlind as director-in-chief. Mr. 
Mossberg will conduct in the seventh quadrennial in Worcester in 
1918 and also in the Western sectional festival in Omaha next sum- 
mer. Ernest Francke, a gifted amateur leader, is director-in-chief of 
the Eastern division, which will have its next festival in New Britain, 
Connecticut. A third concert tour to Sweden in 1920 was decided 
upon in the Minneapolis convention. 

The American Union of Swedish Singers has for years been aware 
of the existence of the United Swedish Singers of the Pacific Coast. 
Greetings and invitations have passed between the two organizations, 
but practical obstacles have precluded a closer cooperation. After 
successful festivals in Portland, San Francisco, and in Seattle and 
Tacoma, the white-capped singers gathered again in the city at the 
Golden Gate to sing, under the baton of their director-in-chief, Axel 
Pihlstrém, during the unparallelled sequence of Swedish festivities at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Some of the individual artists 
who have helped to make Swed- 
ish song beloved in this country 
are mentioned above. The 
names of a few more should be 
added. A favorite of Swedish- 

Americans is the late Anna Oscar 

of the Royal Opera in Stock- 

holm, who visited the United 

States four times and was well 

known from her work as soloist “"""” , ) 

at the festivals in Minneapolis, T*%, $towx Pmwce xo Fasnur Pose ro 
Chicago, and in Seattle and 

Tacoma. Other popular singers are Johannes Elmblad, Martin Oscar, 
and Julia Claussen, all of the Royal Opera, and Court Singer Signe 
Rappe. Special gratitude is due Ortengren, Lundquist, Forsell, and 
Baroness Rappe for having introduced a style of vocal solo with or- 
chestra, which is original with Swedish music. The orchestral ballad 
was created by August Séderman somewhat in the style of the Haydn 
solo cantata with orchestra but with a folk-lore subject and atmos- 
phere. It has later been cultivated by the composers Akerberg, 
Hallén, Alfvén, Stenhammar, and Peterson-Berger. Among the 
Swedish-American artists, Gustaf Holmquist and Joel Mossberg have 
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devoted themselves to interpretations 
of Swedish ballads with orchestra, while 
with them must be mentioned two 
younger artists, Marie Sundelius of Bos- 
ton and Albert Lindquist of Chicago, 
both of great promise. Of a somewhat 
older generation are Jennie Norelli and 
Agnes Staberg-Hall, while first among 
successful teachers must be mentioned 
Augusta Ohrstrém-Renard and Hervor 
Torpadie-Bjérksten of New York, Marie 
Peterson of Worcester and Ingeborg De 
Berg-Léfgren of Boston. 

Any sketch of Swedish music in 
America would be incomplete without 
mentioning our Swedish composers. 
Two of these have recently attracted 
attention, namely J. Victor Bergquist 
of Rock Island, by the rendering of his oratorio Golgata, and Arne 
Oldberg of Chicago, as the winner of the prize for the best sym- 
phony awarded him last summer by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. There is much similarity between the lives of these 
two composers, inasmuch as both were born in this country of Swed- 
ish parents, both are pianists and have studied the technique of their 
instrument and the theory of music with the best teachers abroad. 
Both are at the head of music departments, and hold chairs in com- 
position, the former, a native of Minn- 
esota, at Augustana College in Rock 
Island, the latter, a native of Ohio, at 
the Northwestern University in 
Evanston. 

Mr. Bergquist’s oratorio, with Swed- 
ish text from the Bible story, was first 
brought out in Minneapolis in 1906 and 
again at Rock Island last spring. It is 
written in a simplified Handel style, 
kindred to that of Wennerberg. Mr. 

Oldberg, who has many orchestral and 
some chamber music compositions to 
his credit, is known chiefly for a beau- 
tiful and scholarly concert overture, 
Paolo and Francesca, performed by the 
Chicago Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock and by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer. ARNE OLDBERG 


J. Victor Bercauist 
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Mr. Oberhoffer, who is a German by birth, deserves the gratitude 
of music-lovers of two continents for his activity in introducing 
Swedish compositions to American audiences. The Hugo Alfvén 
Symphony Number 3 in E Major, a work redolent with colorful 
beauty, was brought out by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
in November, 1914, under the baton of Mr. Oberhoffer, who had 
earlier been the first to interpret works of other Swedish composers 
like Stenhammar and Aulin with fine appreciation of their individual 
characters. Alfvén’s Midsommarvaka, a rhapsody on the Swedish 
Midsummer Eve Festival, with its national dances and songs, was 
played for the first time in America by the Kronoberg Regiment 
Band of Sweden, Emil Hégberg, conductor, in the large cities of the 
East and the Middle West during its concert tour made in the 
spring of 1908. It was first played by full orchestra in the New 
York festival of the American Union of Swedish Singers in the 
spring of 1910, and by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
the fall of the same year. Again Midsommarvaka was played in 
the American metropolis of music by the Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra of New York under Ole Windingstad at the first concert 
of the American-Scandinavian Society in 1913, when its force and 
quaint individual charm stirred the jaded nerves of metropolitan 
critics to real enthusiasm. At the second concert of the Society, in 
the early part of 1915, Tor Aulin’s elaborate suite to Strindberg’s 
Master Olof was the work chosen to represent Swedish orchestral 
music: To Maud Powell belongs the honor of having been the first 
to introduce an Aulin violin concerto to American audiences, while 
the Sjégren violin sonatas are almost as popular with the violinists 
of this country as are those of Grieg. The picturesque and unusual 
qualities of Alfvén’s work, together with its real excellence, will insure 
its rapid recognition. The Chicago Orchestra this year will play 
his beautiful Symphony Number 8, and last October the Scandinavian 


American Orchestra of Chicago rendered his Midsommarvaka at its 
first concert. 





Visby 
“The City of Roses and Ruins” 


T is sometimes said that the Northern countries are less alluring 
than other lands in relics of feudal grandeur, in city walls like 
those of Chester and York, or heights where “‘splendour falls on 

castle walls and hoary summits old in story.”’ If so, Visby is the 
exception. Situated on the island of Gotland, rising sheer on the 
edge of the Baltic, memorable for its sky-line from the sea, Visby is 
the most characteristic medieval city in Scandinavia. 

Visby is popularly called “‘the City of Roses and Ruins.’ The 
roses form a soft, warm background for the ruins, which are every- 
where found in an excellent state of preservation. Even the city 
walls still stand, broken down only by the harbor. Otherwise, the 
walls are intact with their numerous towers and gates, two miles 
long and from twenty to thirty feet high. Within them are the ruins 
of eleven churches. Here traders from distant ports could worship 
each in his own way. There were Swedish churches and German, 
Russian, Livonian, and Dutch. The streets are narrow and inviting, 
and at every turn one stumbles upon some hoary memorial of the 
days of Visby’s ascendency. Since 1880 the ruins have been the 
property of the Swedish Government, and funds are appropriated 
for their preservation. The Visby of today is a prospering commun- 
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ity, and with its memories of the 
past is known also as “the city of 
the living and the dead.” 

The painting reproduced here 
depicts a calamity in the city’s his- 
tory. It is the year 1361. Visby 
has been at war. King Valdemar 
Atterdag of Denmark landed at 
the head of a victorious army. The 
citizens made a stout but vain re- 
sistance, and the town capitulated. 
King Valdemar was loath to raze 
the noble architecture of the Queen 
of the Baltic. He offered to spare 
the town, to leave its walls intact, 
provided the citizens could raise 
sufficient tribute. He placed his 
throne in the market-place. Into 
the three beer cauldrons, repre- 
sented in the picture, the town folk 


Ruts or St. CATHERINE’S. BUILT BY THE 
Gray Friars 


were invited to deposit their wealth. 
Here they came to throw their jew- 
els and silks, their silverware and 
money, to enrich the coffers of 
Denmark. Selma Lagerléf, the 
Swedish novelist, has written a 
story about this picture and the 
war-levy on Visby. According to 
tradition, the gates were unlocked 
to Valdemar by his trusting sweet- 
heart, the goldsmith’s daughter. 
The same story relates how the 
treasure never reached Denmark. 
When the Danes sailed from Visby, 
storms arose and the waves over- 
whelmed their ships. The wealth 
of medieval Visby now lies on the 
floor of the Baltic. 

The history of Visby is Jost in 
remote antiquity. The rame in- 
dicates that it was originally a 
place of sacrifice. In the Middle = FT vegeta 
Ages. the island held a position in Tar Op Paarmacr at Vissy 
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Vispy CATHEDRAL, CONSECRATED IN 1225 


7 


the Baltic, the “‘East- 
ern Sea”’ of the North- 
ern peoples, similar to 
that occupied by 
Rhodes, Crete, and 
Sicily in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the carv- 
ings of Gotland of the 
early centuries of our 
era, archeologists ob- 
serve traces of Irish in- 
fluence, denoting travel 
and commerce with the 
British Isles before the 
Vikingera. In the lat- 


ter period the island became a center for trade between Sweden and 
Russia. Ample proof of her importance we have in the findings of 
coins from foreign lands. No less than five thousand Roman silver 
coins have been unearthed in Gotland. Even more exotic are the 
hoardings of Arabic coins. More than ten thousand pieces of Arabic 
money have been recovered on the island from the period 800 to 
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Rots or St. Nicnotas Caurca. Butir sy tHe DomINIcANs IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Tue Two Roserres Were Once Set with CarBUNCLES—REMOVED FoR War TRIBUTE, 





1100 A.D., a mute tes- 
timony to the extent 
of trade over Russia 
and the Black Sea 
with Byzantium and 
the Orient. 

In the thirteenth 
century Visby passed 
out of the sphere of 
Swedish and native 
influence into the con- 
trol of German traders 
of the Hansa League. 
It became a free port 
anda republic. Many 


Rutns oF Roma CoNvENT 


of the notable buildings now standing are from this period. In 1300 
Visby was the richest city in the North. Its greatness ended with 
its conquest by Valdemar Atterdag. It remained a Danish possession 
from 1361 to 1645, when the fortunes of war joined the island once 
more to Sweden. Visby may be reached comfortably from Stockholm 
by a steamer voyage of one night. 


Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of the Swedish Foreign Office 
THe Watts or Vissy 





In Old Telemarken 


By Ler M. Ho.iuanper 


HE Lord had just created the earth, fair, and round, and 

lovely to behold, when lo! Satan caught sight of it. In a 

jealous rage at seeing so much good he hurled a rock down 
upon it. That is now Norway, gaunt and bare and barren. 

Thus an old legend. Many times did it recur to me, when wan- 
dering about in gamle Norge; and so this time, on my way afoot 
through the mountains of Telemarken—a part of Norway which, 
on the whole, remains unheeded by the great stream of tourists, but 
nevertheless conceals an unequalled wealth of scenic beauty. Its 
watchword ischange. Of surpassing loveliness, many of the innumer- 
able lakes, some of sterner beauty; the valleys, now pleasant wood- 
land dales, now rocky chasms with precipitous sides; its streams, 
now placidly watering smiling fields, now roaring turbulently in 
cafion-like beds—change incessant. Such is Telemarken. And ten- 
fold heightened is its charm by the presence of a population poor but 
highly gifted that, untouched till the most recent times by city- 
culture, has preserved unimpaired many an original custom, rooting 
in long-past conditions, to delight the lover of the home-grown and 
genuine. 

It was my wish to see Upper Telemarken before the great changes, 
impending in the heart of it, had chained the mighty Rjukanfoss to 
produce power for the great hydro-electric plant shortly to be erected, 
before the lovely Vestfjorddal had been transformed into a hum- 
ming industrial community, and the romantic reaches of the Tindsjg 
into a highroad for freight barges—before the new era had definitely 
set in and swept away the last vestiges of the ancient wealth of song, 
legend, and tradition for which this region was noteworthy. For, 
owing to their seclusion behind great forests and difficult mountains, 
these forgotten valleys, enjoying centuries of peace and inhabited 
by a sparse, home-staying population—the great majority of Nor- 
wegians are, and were, a coastwise, sea-faring people—had longest 
remained to themselves and preserved a popular literature, inde- 
pendent and peculiar to a rare degree, from which, in the fullness of 
time, the folk-lorists of Norway needed but to draw in abundance. 

It was when romanticism had taught the world to respect and 
love the unpretending flowers of the home-soil, aye, to regard folk- 
songs as the really national poetry—indeed, at the eleventh hour, 
just before a wave of Rationalism was beginning to disintegrate the 
belief in the old traditions, and imported book-wisdom to gain it over 
the old visur and kv@e as subjects for recitation and reflection. 
Toward the middle of the last century, men like Faye, Landstad, 
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Bugge, Moe (father and son), and Asbjgrnson searched the country 
diligently and returned richly laden with songs and traditions that 
now are secure for all time; and yet, considering what Skard was 
able to glean from the neighboring Setesdalen, who knows but 
what still more is irretrievably lost. At present it is a difficult 
matter to induce people to draw a piece from the old hoard devoted 
to oblivion. They are shy and afraid of being made game of by the 
*‘city-folk.”’ One must go in stocking feet, so to say, slowly and with 
a devout mind for things old and homegrown. Otherwise—and this 
will be the lot of most summer-tourists—one will find the great moun- 
tains mere stone, the highland streams but water, and—the mouths 
of old crones tightly locked. 

It was an afternoon early in April—late winter in these parts— 
when, after a strenuous march, I found myself high up on the banks 
of the Tindsjg, a long, narrow highland lake which in Lund’s enter- 
taining 18th century description of Upper Telemarken is described 
as “enclosed by high mountains which render its nature meget vild 
og uangenem—very wild and unpleasant.” As far as the eye could 
reach it was yet frozen over; but I had been told that an extra 
boat was likely to proceed that afternoon from the upper end as 
far as the ice would permit. That was about my only opportunity 
for reaching the Vestfjorddal, some twenty miles up the lake, whither 
I was bound. 

Concluding it was best to make sure exactly how far I was to 
go, I hastened on over the road which, after leaving a group of houses, 
soon dwindled into a bridle-path that in summertime might have 
been broad and secure enough, but now was visible, as often as not, 
only as a slight and intermittent indentation on the mountain side 
and rose higher with every turn. Avalanches had swept down 
through frequent gullies and barred my progress by huge heaps of 
thawing snow insecurely bridging over torrents rushing down to the 
lake now lying at a dizzy depth below. Thus I made my way for 
some time.. It was becoming romantic enough, to all intents and 
purposes; but I was beginning to wonder how the steadily rising 
path eventually would bring me to the level of the lake again, when, 
with a sudden turn around a knee of the mountain, it entered a 
grove of young birches and sharply descended to a sheltered cove— 
unexpected on this shelving shore—a pleasant nook with a few acres 
of cultivated ground, dotted with a group of houses; and there lay 
the open lake, with glittering ripples on its deep blue. 

Few scenes have thus given me the feeling of being of a sudden 
charmed back into the Middle Ages, aye, back into gray Teutonic 
antiquity. A still golden flood of sunlight poured through a gap in 
the ridge. All was perfectly quiet in the little hamlet, only the 
brawling of the brook broke the silence that seemed to hang heavily 
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' over this secluded corner shut in 

_ by stern and snow-flecked moun- 

tains on either hand. As if in awe 

of them the age-darkened houses 

and barns huddled together, cast- 

ing long shadows over the com- 

mons. A small group of peasant 

women and children in bright hol- 

iday costumes stood there “‘ taking 

"= the sun.” Toward the farther 

<=. mountainside a tiny, ancient 

By the Author Chapel on a rocky knoll, with a 

stony way straggling up toit. Be- 

yond, the solitary lake, enclosed by high, forbidding mountains. An 

air of dreamy peace pervaded the whole scene, as if of centuries long 
past and places far removed. 

No steamer had been seen here nor yet expected, I was told. 
It would be too late to proceed in a rowboat—meanwhile, if the 
steamer did not put in its appearance I would be welcome for the 
night. Easily resigning myself, for I did not at all dislike the idea 
of lingering a day or two at this quaint spot, I went on a trip of 
inspection about the hamlet, followed by a crowd of villagers who 
were no doubt wondering what was to be seen on their ramshackle 
old houses. But there was much; scarcely a house but might have 
been coeval with the discovery of America, and among them some 
fine specimens of the Norwegian loft and stabburhus (storehouse), 
which are no less intimately associated with all the peculiar in 
Scandinavian landscape than is the chalet with the Alps. 

At last the steamer was sighted. It proved to be an ancient, 
ugly tug. I climbed on board without many questions asked. There 
were a few peasants smoking in the cabin aft. The remainder of 
the boat was taken up by a long open boiler with primitive machinery, 
and bunks filled with pine-nuts and firewood—the usual appearance 
of a so-called tammerbaad, used to tow timber-rafts from the upper 
to the lower ends of lakes in the rafting season. Between the engine 
and cabin, at the wheel, the “‘skipper”’ lorded it, standing on a sugar- 
box, and spitting at a respectable radius: a man of sharp features 
and breezy bearing, with an odd mixture of old tar and farmer, not 
so unlike our old-time Mississippi cap’ns. 

We shook hands, and I forthwith sought lee, against the cold 
breeze and all possible missiles, behind the boiler, and gave myself 
up to gazing on the grand scenery unrolling with our progress. 
“Where are you from, if I may ask?”—QOh yes, I had quite forgot 
to legitimate myself, having thus unceremoniously boarded his craft, 
and to shorten the process I told him who and what I was, whence 


In TELEMARKEN 
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I came and whither I intended. “Ja saa, ja saa (indeed)!” But 
the cross-questioning was not yet ended. After a moment’s pause: 
what my purpose was in coming this way and at this season when 
traveling was so difficult?p—‘‘Why to see your country, and hear 
your stories, and study your maal (dialect), undisturbed by others, 
if possible.” “Ja saa, ja saa.” I was becoming a little nettled to be 
thus pumped and not receive anything in return.—‘ What a splendid 
lake this is,” I began. “Det er det (just so)”’ was the laconic reply. 
“Have you been long in this neighborhood?”—‘“ Yes, from child- 
hood.’’—*“‘ Are there no stories about the lake?”—‘‘ Jo da, jo da!”’— 
“And don’t you know any of them?”’—‘“Jooo da!”’ 

We had just arrived at a bend in the lake where the towering 
Haakenaesfjeld sent out a sharp ridge, descending in several gigantic 
steps to the lake, its black, jagged edge throwing a magnificent 
silhouette on the clear, rosy evening sky. The skipper pointed at a 
broad gulch rending the mountain in twain from top to bottom, a 
good 2,000 feet, and then across the lake, to asimilar cleft in the sides 
of a mountain resembling a flattened pyramid. “That’s the Jutulleypa 
(the giant-slide).”—“‘Ja saa,” I said, in as unconcerned a tone as 
was at my disposal; for I saw the quid shifting in his moutb, as if to 
be got out of the way for a yarn, and was afraid to seem over-anxious 
to hear his lore. There lay a clear stretch ahead of us, the wheel 
required less attention, and so I came to hear the following story: 

In times out of mind there 
lived a Jutul in the West-moun- 
tains, one of the biggest kind. 

Once he was in a great hurry, 
and strode with giant strides 
from peak to peak, until he came 
to the Tindsjg. That isa longish 
water, you see, so he wouldn’t 
take the trouble to go around it 
but thought he would clear it 
with a bound. He set his heel 
high up on the Haakenesfjeld, 
but was so awkward as to glide, 
and thus came to make that 
leype (stone-slide) in the moun- 
tain. With the other foot he 
splashed into the lake; deep as 
it was it did not reach higher 
than his belt. Then he said: “In 
many a puddle have I been, but 
never in one that was deeper,’”* 


° By the Author 
and so made haste to set his toe Spaapoms-Nurex anp FLATDALSVANDET 


*According to recent soundings the lake reaches a depth of 1,500 feet. 
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in the opposite mountain side, and with the next step was high on 
the Blefjeld.—‘‘ Men det er alt berre logn (but that’s only a fable)” 
added my man in somewhat superior fashion. 

A few days after—I had meanwhile visited the Rjukanfoss and 
ascended the snowy Gaustafjeld—I was basking in the faint spring 
sun on a stone by the wayside. A brisk march through the romantic 
Flatdal lay behind me, and I was now engaged, alternately, in 
chewing courageously on a tough lefse (bannock) and in gazing at 
the massive Skorvefjeld. I leaned back for a more leisurely contem- 
plation of its structure. A sedgy lakelet, with the winter’s ice still 
upon it, with its rigid surface and flat horizontal, formed an effective 
contrast to the twisted and swiftly rising lines of the great moun- 
tain. At one side an arched mass of naked gray rock protruded into 
the water like the foot of an enormous advancing elephant. Scattered 
pines stood like bristles in the pores of the unwieldy colossus, deep 
gorges formed the folds in my pachyderm’s skin, and up into the 
clouds towered the great head, raised threateningly as in the mon- 
ster’s trumpeting to an attack. Behold! not even the trunk is missing, 
though somewhat dislocated—a slender pillar of church-tower height, 
torn loose from the main mass and, by an optical delusion, seeming 
to hang over the lake. 

“This must be the Elephant-mountain,” I said aloud to myself. 

Phantasies!—evidently engendered by that old lefse, so notori- 
ously hard to digest; still, it is a remarkable looking mountain. I 
should wager there is some story or other about it. 

In the afternoon I overtook a boy in the beginning of the *teens 
trudging along under the weight of a saddle and harness which he 
evidently was to carry to the next farm. “Let me help you there; 
you have a heavy load. I will carry some of the harness, I’m not in 

a hurry, and let’s keep 
company.” “Du er snil 

du (you are a good fel- 

low), was the praise I re- 

ceived for an action, less 

altruistic than it seemed. 

It was not long before 

we were in a good talk. I 

warily steered toward my 

object. “What was the 

name of that mountain 

behind there’’—I pointed. 

*““That’s the Skorvefjeld.”’ 

“Yes, of course, I read 

Bethe Author 40 Laton my map. I mean 
A Farm py Tae Tinpsye. BiErseip IN THE DistaNce that queer-looking part of 
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it falling off into the Flat- 

dalsvand.” ‘‘ Why, that’s 

the Spaadomsnuten (the 

Knob of Prophecy).” 

‘‘Spaadomsnuten? What 

has happened there?” 

“Oh, now, you don’t be- 

lieve in jutuls, and such 

stories.” ‘“‘Hm! no, not 

exactly, but anyway, just 

why is it called Spaa- 

domsnuten?”’ ‘Well, my 

grandmother keeps on 

telling me that a great 

Gyri (giantess) sits in the Se Se ae ae 
mountain, and she can prophesy. People used to come and slaughter 
animals and ask her about the future, and when they were in diffi- 
culties. Many used to come and ask about the end of the world, 
and to get rid of them the Gyri tore out a great piece from the moun- 
tain and said that when this fell into the lake Doomsday would be 
near—but I believe that if the Skorvefjeld tumbles down there 
will be formed a great lake, and all the upper Flatdal will be set 
under water.”’ 

Thus my little skeptic, and with the facts on his side. I seem 
yet to hear his last words and the ring of unmistakable conviction 
of “knowing better” in them. 

Prophetic voice! not even the prophecies of the olden times are 
heeded any longer by the younger generation, and the doomsday 
meant for them hath become the doom of the prophet. Dissolution 
and a new Dawn of the Gods has already set in, and it only remains 
to be hoped that the new order of things will people these valleys and 
heights with equally vivid associations: such as render traveling 
not a mere feast for the eyes, but also a delight to the imagination. 


By the Author 





““STaBUR”’ FROM TELEMARKEN **GAARD” FROM SETESDALEN 


The Outdoor Museum at Bygdo 


Att Too SHortT 1s THE Trip By STEAMER FROM CHRISTIANIA ON THE BLUE Fsorp AmoneG “ISLANDS 
Arounp LIKE FLEDGELINGS TENDER” TO THE NORWEGIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM ON THE ISLAND OF 
Bycepé. Important AppiITIONS WERE MADE TO THE COLLECTION IN THE CENTENNIAL YEAR, NOTABLE 
AMONG THEM TuHat SparTAN Hatt Wuere Met THE First Stortinc or Norway. DWELLINGS ARE 


“Roxstce” Has Come Down From VikiInc TIMES 





“‘STIFTSGAARDEN,” A FINE SPECIMEN OF CITY Crty FuRNITURE AGAINST Rustic TIMBERED 
CULTURE WALLs 


THERE IN StyLtes ReacuinG Back FatrRiy To THE VIKING PeRiop. UNDER THE TREES GLOW THE 
SUN-REDDENED “StaspurR”’ CARVED LIKE JEWEL-cASKETS. A Stave-Cuurcu, Movep From GOL IN 
Ha.urncpaL, Crowns A Woopep Hintiock. WITHIN THE Museum Buitpincs We May TRAcE THE 
Rico CutturRAL DEVELOPMENT REACHING THROUGH THE OsscURE MIDDLE PrErRiop or NORWEGIAN 
History, Not ONLY AMONG THE Native PEeasantry But ALSo IN THE CITIES WITH THEIR INFLUX OF 
Dutcu, ENGLISH, AND FRENCH STYLES. 


Pee Pe Lae) 


A Typicat WEALTHY Peasant DWELLING FROM GuLsvIK, HALLINGDAL 





Neutral Flags 
The Scandinavian-American Line 


HE neutral flags that sail out of our ports are performing a 

most important service in keeping alive our communications with 

Europe in these war-stricken times. The various lines operating 
between New York and Scandinavian points have, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, kept their service uninterrupted. Their ships are richly 
laden with freight, and new trade routes spring up over night. In 
these perilous days their passengers have traversed the seas without 
serious danger from torpedo or mine. 

Three years ago, in an article in the Review on “The Revival of 
Norway’s Dominion on the Sea,” Director Bryde recounted the in- 
ception of the Norwegian America Line and of the Norway-Mexico 
Gulf Line. An editorial in the current issue announces the actual 
inauguration of a new passenger service under the flag of Sweden. 
The present article will sketch in brief outline the history of the 
pioneer in whose wake these lines have followed—the route whose 
ships wear the red and white cross of Denmark painted bright on 
their sides. “The Danish Line” is known officially as the Scandinavian- 
American Line. 

The Scandinavian-American Line is what its name implies—a 
link between Scandinavia and America. As the pioneer in establish- 
ing direct routes for transportation of passengers and freight between 
the Scandinavian countries and the United States, it justly deserves 
much credit for the friendly and intimate relations prevailing 
between these nations. There is living testimony in the hundreds 
of thousands of sturdy immigrants whom the Line has brought to 
America during the thirty-five years of its existence, and who are 
now counted among the best of American citizens; in the hundreds 
of thousands of Americanized Scandinavians carried back to their 
old homes for friendly visits; in the thousands of native American 
tourists whom the direct route has induced to visit Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark and become acquainted with the grandeur and charm 
of the North. 

The Scandinavian-American Line is but a name given that branch 
of the service of the United Steamship Company of Copenhagen 
(Det Forenede Dampskibsselskab) engaged in the direct New York- 
Christiansand, Christiania, and Copenhagen route, and particularly 
to the service of the four passenger and mail steamers, Oscar II, 
Hellig Olav, United States, and Frederik VIII. 

The United Steamship Company is a Danish organization formed 
in 1866 by amalgamating several smaller concerns. It commenced 
business with a fleet of twenty-two steamships having a total register 
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FOUR CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
Capt. R. GétscHEe Capt. A. G. THOMSEN Capt. J. W. HemPet Capt, L. Hoist 
S. S. United States S. S.Frederik VIII S.S. Oscar II S.S. Hellig Olav 


tonnage of 4,919 tons. In the beginning only ports of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden were served, but later still other steamship 
companies were absorbed, and the wise and enterprising management 
rapidly added more steamers and extended the service to distant 
ports. Just before the outbreak of war, this company owned one 
hundred and forty-four steamers with a register tonnage of 185,444 
tons, and maintained regular service not only to various ports in 
Denmark and the sister countries of Sweden and Norway, but to 
ports in Germany and Russia on the Baltic, to Iceland and Faroe 
Islands, to Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, France, Portugal, 
and Madeira, and to various ports on the Mediterranean extending 
even to the Levant and the Black Sea; routes had also been estab- 
lished crossing the Atlantic to Brazil and Argentina in South America 
and to Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, Newport News, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in North America. Traffic with 
the Orient, on the other hand, is left to another great Danish com- 
mercial enterprise, the East Asiatic Company. 

All American connections are freight routes exclusively, except 
that to and from New York, known as the Scandinavian-American 
Line, which is a regular passenger and mail service between New 
York and Christiansand, Christiania, and Copenhagen. This direct 
passenger service was originally begun in 1880 by the Thingvalla 
Steamship Company, which after having led a somewhat checkered 
career was finally taken over about fifteen years ago by the United 
Steamship Company, which continued the service under the name 
of the Scandinavian-American Line and with its usual enterprise and 
farsightedness caused to be built the steamers Oscar IT, Hellig Olav, 
and United States, each 515 feet long and 16,000 tons displacement, 
and equipped with every safety device, modern comfort, and luxury, 
and particularly adapted to the demands and requirements of the 
fastidious Scandinavian passenger. On these steamers the first and 
second cabins are unusually spacious and comfortable. But the most 
distinctive feature, perhaps, of their appointment is the third-class, 
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Photo, Edwin Levick, New York 
“Tue Peace Suir,” S.S. Oscar I], Leavinc New York, DecemBer 47x, 1915, with THE Forp Party 
on Boarp 


which provides a degree of comfort formerly unknown in this class of 
ocean travel. The open steerage was abolished, and instead, there 
was for the first time introduced small cabins for the accommodation 
of two or four persons, neat dining-rooms, and sitting-rooms, that have 
resulted in a constantly growing patronage. 

In 1914 the new steamer Frederik VIII made its maiden trip. 
It is the largest steamer ever built for the Scandinavian service, 
being 542 feet long, 62 feet wide and 411% feet deep from upper deck 
to bottom and displacing 18,000 tons. It is completely equipped with 
modern appointments, affording a degree of luxury and comfort 
unsurpassed on any liner of its size afloat. 

All of the steamers are particularly well supplied with life saving 
apparatus, providing boats far in excess of the greatest number of 
passengers and crew ever carried; the Frederik VIII has even a motor 
life-boat. Two wireless operators are carried, one always being on 
duty at sea. 

Libraries of selected works in the Scandinavian, English, and other 
European languages are found in each of the three classes. Each 
steamer carries an orchestra of skilled musicians, and the third class 
is treated to daily concerts as well as the first. Also the cuisine is 
justly famed both for its staying powers and novelties, combining 
wholesomeness and a high degree of artistic excellence. 

The Scandinavian-American Line has always chosen its route to 
please the tourist. The first port of call in Norway is Christiansand, 
where a stop is made to land passengers and mail, and where connec- 
tions are provided for remote Saetersdal, the Norwegian coast, and 
Southern Norway; the journey is then continued up the beautiful 
Christiania Fjord to Christiania. Here a stop of several hours is 
made, allowing ample time for those continuing on the steamer to 
Copenhagen to see the capital, inspect the exhumed Viking ships, 
visit the museums, take a trip up the forest-clad mountain side to the 
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delightful Holmenkollen Hotel and to lunch sumptuously while 
enjoying a most wonderful view of city, fjord, and surrounding 
country. 

Picturesque Telemarken may be reached from Christiania. 
Tourists who intend to visit the North Cape, or the mountains in 
western and northern Norway, proceed from Christiania to Bergen 
over the scenic Bergen-Christiania Highland Railway. It will not 
be necessary to retrace steps after having been to the North Cape, as 
the journey may be continued by rail through the wooded hills and 
across the rushing rivers of northern Sweden to Stockholm. Having 
inspected the many places of historical interest and visited the numer- 
ous art galleries and museums of Sweden’s aristocratic and beautiful 
capital, and after having made short but interesting trips to Uppsala 
and Dalarne, or across the Baltic to ruined Visby, the tourist may 
continue the journey by most comfortable steamers straight across 
Sweden, past hills and lakes on the Géta Canal to Gothenburg. 
This unique trip, which permits many small excursions on foot, 
while the steamers are going through the locks, to old churches and 
other points of interest, takes two and a half days. From modern 
Gothenburg, Sweden’s busiest port, to Copenhagen is but a rail 
journey of seven hours. 

The passenger who elects to continue on his steamer from Chris- 
tiania arrives after a night’s run in Copenhagen, the largest city of Scan- 
dinavia, with its art galleries and museums, and Denmark with its 
castles and manors, prosperous farms and leafy beech woods, hotels 
for tourists, and bathing resorts by the sea. Christiania offers rail 
connection with Finland and Russia, and Copenhagen is an open 
door to the Continent. 

To the dean of the Scandinavian passenger service in this country, 
Mr. A. E. Johnson, is due more than to any other person the awaken- 
ing of American interest in the possibilities of the North as a tourist 
land. It was no doubt in recognition of this fact that he was chosen 
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in 1911, with Consul C.A. Smith of Minnesota and California, as one 
of the two Swedish-born trustees of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

The passenger department in America has for over twenty-five 
years been in charge of Messrs. A. E. Johnson & Co., composed of 
Hon. A. E. Johnson, former Swedish Consul at New York, and Mr. 
Max Straus. In 1914 Mr. Halvor Jacobsen, a Dane by birth, but in 
America since early childhood, formerly General Passenger Agent at 
San Francisco, entered the firm, the name of which was changed to 
A. E. Johnson & Co., Inc. Since Mr. Johnson was taken ill in 
November, 1914, the passenger department has been under the 
exclusive management of Mr. Jacobsen. General offices of the Line 
are maintained in New York, and in Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, also in Toronto, Ontario, and representa- 
tives are found in almost every town and city in the United States 
and Canada. 


Matrimonial Queries 
By Gustar FroDING 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STOCK 


We'll have a harrow and we'll have a plough, 
We'll have a horse that can pull them, I vow. 
“Yes, and a garden for cabbages, too.”’ 

Right, Erik! Right, Maya! That’s what we'll do. 


We'll have a pig that can eat up the swill, 
Chickens and ducks we will have, so we will. 
“Coffee and sugar and meat for our stew.” 


Right, Erik! Right, Maya! That’s what we'll do. 


We'll drive a cow to our field, when we're wed. 
“We'll have down pillows to lay on our bed, 
Glasses and dishes of china so blue.” 

Right, Erik! Right, Maya! That's what we'll do. 


But, Maya, these things will be hard to procure, 
You are so lazy and I am so poor, 

The parish feeds me and roots nourish you. 
Well, Erik! Well, Maya! What shall we do? 





Norseman and Celt 
By Norreys JEPHSON O’ConorR 


ROBABLY few Scandinavians of the present day realize the 

intimate association between Scandinavia and Ireland in an- 

cient times. It was not strange that the adventurous Norse- 
men should have found fertile Erin in their voyage across the wind- 
tossed sea, and their first visit to Ireland is recorded as having taken 
place in 795. From that time on they came in ever increasing 
numbers. In the year 830 the chieftain Turgeis took possession of 
Armagh, the seat of one of the most famous of the renowned monas- 
teries of Ireland, while his wife Ota established herself at Clon- 
macnois and profaned the monastery with pagan rites. For several 
centuries Northmen played an important part in the affairs of Ireland, 
until the overthrow of their power by the national hero, Brian Boru, 
in the victory of Clontarf, fought near Dublin on Good Friday of 
the year 1014. 

It is not surprising to one acquainted with Irish history to find 
that the oldest Irish poem that has come down to us, from a manu- 
script of the ninth century, should make mention of the warriors from 
Lochlinn, the Irish name for Norway, or rather Scandinavia in general: 
The literal translation of the poem is as follows: “Cold is the wind 
tonight, tossing the white hair of the sea. I need not fear the cross- 


ing of the Irish sea tonight by the warrior troop from Lochlinn.”’ 

These few lines seem to me to give a wonderful glimpse of the 
dread which an Irish monk of that distant period felt for the North- 
men; and I have endeavored to change the sketch to a complete 
picture in the following verses, which open with the words of the 
old Irish poem: 


In Toe MONASTERY 


Cold is the wind tonight, and rough the sea; 
Too rough for ev’n the daring Dane to find 
A landing-place upon the frozen lea. 
Cold is the wind. 


The blast sweeps round the chapel from behind, 
Making the altar light flare fitfully; 
While I must kneel and pray with troubled mind. 


Patrick and Bridget, I have pray’d to thee! 

The night is over and my task resign’d 

To Colum. Though God’s own dwelling shelter me, 
Cold is the wind. 





Editorial 


Travel Where shall we go in the summer of 1916? How shall the 
in 1916 American people satisfy their insatiable desire for travel? 

The vast military camp of Europe is to all intents and 
purposes closed except to the adventurous journalist. True, we can 
take consolation in the slogan “‘See America first!”” But this sum- 
mer we have no Panama-Pacific Exposition to lure us west to the 
Golden Gate. 

Yet why not? Norway with its fjords and mountains and spruce 
forests extends a hale and hearty welcome; Sweden with its art 
treasures, lakes, and birches, Denmark with its castles, model farms, 
and beech woods. To the more curious, remote Iceland offers a 
summer on horseback. Scandinavia, like ourselves, is neutral. 
Since the war began not the life of a single passenger has been lost 
in travel between the United States and the Northern countries. 
Meanwhile, our shipping with these nations has increased to a scale 
unprecedented in history. It would be more profitable for the steam- 
ship companies were they to fill every cabin with freight instead of 
passengers. 

It is in the hope of turning the tourist to Scandinavia this summer 
of 1916 that the Review issues a “Second Travel Number.” In its 
pages you will find descriptive essays and illustrations. In the adver- 
tising section appear the announcements of the leading steamship lines 
that offer transportation to the ports of the North; of banking 
houses that will facilitate money matters; of books for those who 
wish to study Northern life and literature. The Review will be glad 
to help prospective tourists in making up their itineraries or supply- 
ing information not contained in this issue. 


A New The exigencies of the war-time have brought¥to a 
Mail Route sudden realization the long-proposed direct mail ser- 

vice between New York and the Swedish port of 
Gothenburg. The cables first informed us that the Swedish-American 
Line had acquired the good ship Rotterdam of the Holland service to 
be furbished spick and span as a Swedish vessel and re-christened the 
Stockholm. The morning of December 27, 1915, the flag of Sweden 
sailed into the port of New York astern the Stockholm. The pas- 
sengers were two days over-due for Christmas, as they had been de- 
tained by the English at Kirkwall. That night the Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A. celebrated with a great banquet “‘The 
inauguration of the first direct passenger service between the United 
States and Sweden.”’ Mr. John Aspegren presided, and the occasion 
was made further memorable by a spirited address from Mr. Dudley 
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Field Malone, collector of the Port of New York, defining the neutral 
policy of the United States. 

Eleven Swedish editors and journalists came and returned on the 
Stockholm a week later. A representative program was arranged for 
our guests by Mr. John Lokrantz, managing director of the Swedish 
Chamber. Mr. Charles K. Johansen, publisher of Nordstjernan, 
acted as chairman of the reception committee. Through the offices 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, the visitors were received 
by the authorities of Columbia University, the Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Museum, the New York Public Library, 
and the Metropolitan Opera, and thus enabled to carry back some 
idea of the subtler and intellectual, as well as the commercial values, 
of American institutions. 

The Swedish-American Line, in more real meaning than the state- 
ment, “belongs to the Swedish people.” Of the initial capital of 
8,000,000 kronor, seven millions were chiefly subscribed in small 
amounts from all parts of Sweden and the United States. The city 
of Gothenburg subscribed one million. The Stockholm enjoys the 
further distinction of being the largest steamer now in service between 
America and Scandinavia. The steamship is expected to sail from 
New York henceforth about once in six weeks. The Swedish people 
in America welcome this new connection with the home land, and 
native Americans will be glad of a route which offers them one of the 
most lovely but least exploited tourist lands in Europe. 


High Tension In marvelling at the wonders of electrical inven- 
Power tions in Europe we are apt to overlook the pre- 

eminence of the United States in harnessing water- 
falls for high tension power. An interesting comparison was made 
by a fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, Mr. Lars 
Berg of Norway, who after studying at the University of Minnesota, 
traveled extensively, visiting electrical plants, transmission systems, 
and manufacturing concerns from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
his report Mr. Berg says: “‘There are twenty-eight electric trans- 
mission systems in the world operating at 100,000 volts or more; of 
these nineteen are situated in the United States, two in Canada and 
two in Germany, while India, Spain, Mexico, Japan, and Chile have 
each one. There are five systems operating at 120,000 volts 
or more, one as high as 150,000, and all these are in the United 
States. In Norway we have as yet no transmission system operating 
at this high voltage. The great superiority of the United States 
over other countries in this respect is due, I think, partly to the 
sufficiency of water power and money and partly to the progressive- 
ness and energy of the American people.”’ 
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TheAmerican- The annual meeting of the American-Scandinavian 
Scandinavian Society was held in New York on December 6, 1915, 
Society at Hotel Astor with about sixty members present. 

Governor Eberhard of Minnesota was among the 
visitors. Mr. Frode W. Rambusch was elected president; Professor 
Samuel T. Dutton, vice-president; Mr. Stanley T. Olafson, secretary; 
Mr. J. Chrysander, treasurer; Mr. August Reymert, counsel; Mr. 
John Hartell and Mr. Axel Lober, auditors; Mr. Anton Wetlesen, Dr. 
Johannes Hoving, Rev. Lauritz Larsen, and Mr. Eckardt V. Eskesen, 
trustees. The Society plans to hold a banquet in honor of Mr. 
John A. Gade and Mr. John Aspegren, two former presidents, in the 
spring. A movement has been started to increase the membership, 
and members are requested to propose friends and acquaintances 
who might become interested in the work of the Society. Names 
and addresses should be mailed to the secretary at No. 25 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York. 

Since the American-Scandinavian Foundation created in 1913 
the international organization of Associates of the Foundation, the 
officers of the Society have interpreted their special field of activity 
to be New York and vicinity. The Foundation is therefore less active 
in this city and urges prospective Associates in New York to join 
the Society. For all members of the Society are in fact Associates of 
the Foundation and stand in the same relation to the Foundation as 
members of the American Society in Denmark. The Foundation 
operates nationally and internationally throughout the United States 
and in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, leaving the intensive work in 
New York to the Society. While the Society has thus become more 
local in character, its results are in many instances national; just as 
its art exhibit spread a taste for Northern painting throughout the 
country, so the Northern symphonies, introduced to audiences at 
Carnegie Hall, have been repeated in Chicago, Minneapolis, and other 
cities. All this is a proof that New York is a mighty distributing agency 
in education as well as business. 


Third In this issue will be found a full page announcing 
Scandinavian the Third Scandinavian Concert, to be given 
Concert under the auspices of the American-Scandinavian 


Society in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday 
evening, March 25. This event will follow in its musical traditions 
the First Concert held at the same place in October, 1913, and the 
Second Concert of January, 1915. As in the previous concerts, Mr. 
Ole Windingstad will conduct the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra, 
and the All-Scandinavian Male Chorus, which proved such a popular 
feature of the first concert, will again appear under his leadership. 
The soloist is Mme Marie Sundelius of Boston, the Swedish soprano. 
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Her voice is already known to most of our readers throughout the 
country, and her picture is presented in this issue in the last of the 
series of articles on “Northern Music in America.” Mr. Herman 
Sandby, noted as a Danish composer, and as first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will likewise participate. 

The management of the concert is in the hands of a concert com- 
mittee whose chairman is Dr. Johannes Hoving, to whose initiative 
and public spirit largely is due the musical success of the first 
two concerts. The committee is made up of eight members, two 
for each of the four nationalities, of whom five are editors. They 
are Doctor Hoving, Mr. Eckhardt V. Eskesen, Mr. Anton Wetlesen, 
Mr. Charles K. Johansen, Mr. Emil Oppfer, Mr. Andrew N. Rygg, 
Mr. H. G. Leach, and Mr. Kenneth S.Clark of Musical America. 

The previous concerts were financed by the society, aided by the 
generosity of Mr. John Aspegren, president. It is hoped, however, 
to make this third concert self-supporting by means of popular prices 
and compositions with more human interest. The program will close 
with a mighty composition of Grieg, new to American audiences, 
combining the orchestra, a soloist, and the chorus. These concerts 
exist for a noble purpose: to introduce Northern music to America. 
In few other ways can the North win the friendly ear of English- 
speaking people more effectively than through her singers, her 
songs and symphonies. The Review urges all its readers in 
Greater New York to contribute to fill Carnegie Hall on this occasion. 


Immigration and A national conference on Immigration and 
Americanization Americanization was held in Philadelphia Janu- 
ary 19-20, to call together for the first time, 
public and private agencies interested in Americanization. A galaxy 
of speakers illuminated every angle of the subject. Special emphasis 
was placed upon the value of the night school for alien workers over 
twenty-one years of age. As interpreted by the conference 
“‘Americanization means more than the assimilation of the im- 
migrant. It is needed for native and foreign born alike. For the 
foreign born it means the use of the English language, knowledge of 
American social and industrial standards, a full understanding of the 
obligations and privileges of American citizenship. For natwe born 
Americans it means a broader national consciousness, a better un- 
derstanding of the foreign born as co-residents and fellow citizens, a 
quickening of patriotic ideals.” 








Current Events 
Sweden 


@ King Gustaf in his speech from the throne at the opening of the 
Riksdag, discussed the ever-increasing disregard of international law 
by the belligerents, which had obliged the Swedish Government more 
than once to intervene against attempts to put the industrial and 
commercial life of the country under the usurped control of another 
power. The speech concluded with an expression of earnest hope that 
Sweden’s neutrality would be respected. @{ Encroachments on the 
sovereign power of Sweden have been committed by both parties in 
the war. It is estimated that, during the year 1915, not Jess than 
five hundred Swedish ships have been towed into German harbors, 
though as a rule they have been detained only a few days. A far 
greater source of irritation was the British seizure of parcel post 
destined for Sweden, which occurred just when the mails were full of 
Christmas presents from kinsmen in the United States. The search 
extended even to the outbound liner Stockholm on its maiden trip to 
New York. The British Government justifies its action by pointing 
out that parcel post is not, like first-class mail, immune from search 
under the Hague regulations, and furthermore thousands of pounds 
of rubber were found in the mail bags of the Hellig Olav and the 
Oscar II, addressed to a Swedish firm known to have German af- 
filiations. As the export of rubber from Sweden is forbidden, the 
seizures were a reflection on the ability of the Swedish Government 
to enforce its own regulations. Reprisals were instantly made by 
stopping the parcel post in transit between England and her eastern 

y. The packages destined for Russia sometimes number as much 
as 100,000 a month, while the amount going the other way is in- 
significant. @ The ‘exchange of invalids between Russia and Ger- 
many was suspended at the beginning of December to be resumed 
after the holidays. Up to that time 4,400 German and 7,520 Russian 
cripples had passed through Sweden. Thousands of chests of 
liebesgaben have been forwarded to soldiers through the Swedish 
Red Cross of which Prince Carl is the president. @ A considerable 
number of skilled workers have emigrated to Germany in order to 
work in the munitions factories. @ Steps are being taken by the 
Swedish Government to electrify eventually all the railroads of 
Sweden in order to make them independent of foreign coal. @ The 
Nobel Committee has decided not to award this year the literary 
prizes for 1914 and 1915. @ Fru Elisabeth Louise Lagerlof, mother 
ofthe writer, died at the old family homestead, Marbacka, on De- 
cember 18, eighty-eight years old. @ The work-room and library 
of Strindberg, have been moved to the Nordiska Museum. 
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Denmark 


q@ A British-Danish trade agreement has been arranged through the 
efforts of Mr. Alex Foss and Mr. C. C. Clausen, presidents respec- 
tively of the Industrial Council (Industriraadet) and the Merchants’ 
Guild (Grosserer-societetet). The two organizations guarantee in 
the case of each and every consignment made in their care that the 
goods will not be re-exported in any form except to British possessions 
and allies, and to Holland, Spain, and Portugal. It will be seen that 
Norway and Sweden are not included among the favored nations, 
but there is a long list of exempt articles that may be freely re-ex- 
ported to both countries. Heavy fines and the publication of the 
offender’s name are the penalties for any merchant who breaks his 
word. The individual importer thus avoids the delay and trouble 
incident to making his own agreement with the British Government; 
goods consigned to the Merchants’ Guild are allowed to pass the 
blockade in the North Sea, and telegrams sent in their care are not 
interfered with. This holds good not only in the case of articles 
shipped from Great Britain, but also of those exported from the United 
States and other neutral countries. @ A rumor has been persistently 
circulated that the Danish portion of Schleswig would be returned 
to Denmark after the war either by the victorious Allies or by Ger- 
many in return for the loyalty of the inhabitants and the friendly 
neutrality of Denmark. The Oberpresident of Schleswig-Holstein 
has therefore issued an official statement denying that the German 
Government has any such intention. It is thought his motive was 
to stop the escape of men liable for military service who have been 
fleeing across the Danish border, possibly in the hope of returning 
after the war to a Danish Schleswig. @ The actor Bjérn Bjérnson, 
a son of the poet, was hissed from the stage when he attempted to 
lecture in Copenhagen on the war. The audience declared its willing- 
ness to listen to “a real German,” but not to a Scandinavian in 
German pay. Bjérnson indignantly repudiated the accusation. 
@_ Grown wise by this experience, the police forbade the Ford party 
to hold any public meetings. Certain rumors that had drifted 
across the Atlantic led the Danes to suspect German influence 
behind the expedition, and it was felt that Madame Rosika Schwim- 
mer was too high in the councils of the leader. The authorities 
therefore would not risk a repetition of the outbreak against Bjérnson. 
@ The electric cable under the Oresund, conveying power from the 
Swedish river Lagan in Halland to Denmark is now completed. It 
will supply Helsingborg, Elsinore, and the entire coast of Sjaelland 
as far south as Copenhagen. @ Among the large estates that have 
recently been parcelled out into small holdings is a part of the land 
belonging to the historic Bérglum cloister. 
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Norway 


@ The tenth anniversary of the accession of King Haakon, on No- 
vember 25, passed quietly but not without many cordial expressions 
of good will to the royal family. All parties united in lauding the 
unfailing tact and generosity with which the King has filled his 
position as the head of a constitutional monarchy, uniting all factions 
in the common love of the fatherland. The social activity of the 
King and Queen and their simple, unassuming family life have 
endeared them to a democratic people. @ The decade of Norway’s 
independence shows an unprecedented development of industries 
especially through the utilization of water power. The Polytechnic 
Society at its meeting on December 1 paid a tribute to the foresight 
and energy of Dr.Samuel Eyde, by electing him an honorary member in 
commemoration of his lecture to the society just ten years ago, when 
he expounded for the first time his plan for winning nitrogen from the 
air. @ A fire swept Bergen on January 15, wiping out the most im- 
portant business blocks and a large part of the residence section. 
According to an official telegram received by the Norwegian Consulate 
General, two thousand people were made homeless but were promptly 
provided for by public measures. Bergen was rich in historic relics. 
It was founded by Olaf Kyrre in 1070 and was the seat of Haakon the 
Old when Norway was at the zenith of her power. In modern times 
its importance as a shipping center has grown rapidly since the com- 
pletion of the Bergen-Christiania Railroad and the Norwegian 
America Line. It has probably profited more than any other Nor- 
wegian city from the boom in shipping business due to the present 
war. @ The Ford party was received quite cordially in Norway, 
both the Students’ Union and the Pastors’ Peace Society arranging 
meetings which were addressed by prominent members of the ex- 
pedition. No official delegation was sent to Stockholm, but some 
interested persons joined the party on their own initiative. The 
Nobel Committee of the Storting took no formal steps in the matter. 
@ The peace prize for 1914 will not be awarded but, in accordance 
with the rules of the Nobel Foundation, when no worthy candidate is 
found, it will be set aside for a special fund. The prize for 1915 will 
be held till next year. @ The Norwegian Government has negotiated 
a loan through the National City Bank of New York to the amount of 
$5,000,000 at six per cent. for a period of seven years. @ Among the 
measures tending to state socialism that become effective this year 
are the law for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes and that 
providing for the support of needy women before and after childbirth 
by the communes without recourse to poor relief. @ Fru Nina 
Grieg celebrated her seventieth birthday on November 24 and Fru 
Caroline Bjérnson her eightieth birthday on December 1. 
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Books 


FEMINISM IN GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA. By Katherine Anthony. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1915. v and 260 pages. 

This is an extremely interesting book, describing, it is claimed for the first 
time in English, the phases of feminism that combine to give the movement on 
the European continent a character totally distinct from that in the English- 
speaking countries. Miss Anthony finds the two groups aptly characterized by 
their respective slogans, the English “Votes for Women” and the German 
““Mutterschutz.” While by far the greater amount of space is devoted to Ger- 
many, the author gives full credit to the initiative that has come out of the North. 
Ellen Key’s works have a wide circulation in Germany, and the Bund fiir Mut- 
terschutz, which is said to have “carried on the most revolutionary sexual reforms 
since Luther,” was founded, in 1905, under the direct stimulus of her presence. 
A chapter is devoted to recent Norwegian legislation for reclaiming the illegiti- 
mate child, and the author hopes that “‘the Norwegian idea” will in time educate 
the conscience of the world in this field. H. A. L. 


A Snort History or ENGLAND AND THE British Empire. By Laurence M. 
Larson, Professor of History in the University of Illinois (“American His- 
torical Series’). New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1915. 661 pages. 
Price $1.40. 

The author of this companionable volume is a scholar of Scandinavian ex- 
traction, born near Bergen in Norway. With a firm, readable pen he traces the 
history of the British Empire from its origin to the outbreak of the great European 
war. The narrative is characterized by sane proportion and conservatism. Over- 
cautious indeed is his treatment of the Northern element in the English nation. 
He does not assert the Danish origin of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, which has 
recently been affirmed by such distinguished scholars as Chadwick, in England, 
and Schiitte, in Denmark, and repeats the accepted statements of older his- 
torians. His sense of proportion prevents him from laying undue emphasis 
upon the reign of Canute, about which he is the author of several books and 
treatises. Interspersing the record of events are chapters dealing critically with 
social changes, such as the agrarian reforms, at the end of the fourteenth and 
again at the beginning of the twentieth century. With clear impartiality Pro- 
fessor Larson analyses the causes that led up to the European war: “Although 
England justifies her entry into the European conflict as an effort to maintain 
the neutrality of Belgium, it cannot be doubted that fear for the future of the 
empire was a leading motive. And it is not strange that the English people 
should be determined to keep intact an empire which, in extent, in population, 
in commerce, in resources, and in political influence, is still the greatest power in 
the world.” 

A wealth of maps and illustrations, including charts of the British dominions 
over seas, in places incomplete, but always practical, add to the value of this his- 
tory as a school book and a reference work for the private library. It is the most 
satisfactory short history of England in existence. 


Fra VippErRNE. Nye Digte. Julius Berg Baumann. 136pp. 1915. [Printed 
by the Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis; to be had of the author, 
Carlton, Carlton Co., Minneapolis, price $1.00, bound in cloth.] 

For all who welcome the new growth of Norwegian poetry in our country, 
an interesting collection of seventy-nine lyrics in varied forms of facile verse. 
The author is tenderly sensitive to all aspects of life, intimate and national, and 
expresses a wide range of feeling with sincerity and warmth, with pervading 
joy in the good and the beautiful, and with unquenchable religious as 





The Magazines 


“Four Scandinavian Feminists” is the title of an extensive essay by Hanna 
Astrup Larsen in the January Yale Review. Camilla Collett, Fredrika Bremer, 
Selma Lagerléf and Ellen Key are contrasted in their relations to the woman 
movement. The AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW announces a future “ Femin- 
ism Number.” 


The New Republic in its ‘ Votes for Women” number last October, published 
an article by A. S. J., on Holberg as a feminist, a subject already familiar to 
readers of the Review through Frederic Schenck’s article in the autumn number. 


The Norwegian-American Chamber of Commerce began in November the 
publication of a monthly Bulletin, edited by Gustave Porges, and published 
from the office of the Chamber at 17 State Street, New York. It contains among 
other monthly market reports, valuable editorials on trade relations between 
this country and Norway. When the December issue went to press the Chamber 
numbered more than 150 members and was growing steadily. 


The Scandinavian Fraternity Review, the bi-monthly organ of the Scandinavian 
Fraternity of America, began publication in January, 1916. It is edited by 
A. C. Clausen, Spokane, Washington. 


The Etude in Philadelphia made its October issue a Scandinavian number de- 
voted to Northern music and musicians here and abroad. 


In the Fine Arts Journal for August, Birger Sandzen has an article on “The 
Southwest as a Sketching Ground.” He writes of the spectacular and romantic 
aspects of Colorado and California landscapes, which have already found their 
interpreters, and believes that the simpler themes of the prairies also have 
possibilities to the artist who will approach them sympathetically. 


The thrilling story of the development of Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, 
with its background of royal intrigue and its patient striving after perfection, was 
told by Evelyn Marie Stuart in the September number of the Fine Arts Journal. 
The illustrations include the beautiful patterns in ordinary use as well as the 
famous historical pieces and many delicious bits of porcelain statuary. 


The eighth volume of Islandica, published by Cornell University, has now 
appeared. It contains the text and editorial discussion of “‘An Icelandic Satire 
Written at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century.” Like its predecessors 
the volume is edited by Mr. Halldor Hermannsson, Curator of the Fiske Icelandic 
Collection. This series should be in the library of every collector of Scandi- 
navian books. 


Harald Nielsen, Danish advisory editor of the REview, has published a volume 
of letters written by Danish soldiers of Slesvig at the various German fronts, 
Morgenbladet finds them rich in philosophical observations, marking a higher 
grade of intellectual development than the English soldier’s letters edited by 
Mr. Nielsen last year, which are by contrast boyish, humorous, and incidental. 
“Whoever,” remarks the Norwegian newspaper, “is able to have Harald Nielsen’s 
volume translated into English and published in England and America, will 
make a contribution to the cause of international peace.” 





